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I HAVE  to  claim  your  indulgence  this  evening  for 
two  distinct  reasons,  and  I am  certain  from  what 
I know  of  Leeds  Co-operators,  I shall  not  make  my 
claim  in  vain.  First,  because  I am  to  some  extent 
a foreigner,  and  may  not  speak  the  English  language 
with  that  purity  and  ease  which  you  aie  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  from  this  platform  ; second,  my  subject  to- 
night may  be  somewhat  unpopular,  as  it  seems  to  take 
the  form  of  lecturing  you  into  a policy,  of  which, 
possibly,  you  do  not  approve  ; but,  I can  assure  you, 
that  any  remark  that  may  fall  from  me  this  evening, 
however  offensive  it  may  appear,  is  neither  intended  to 
offend,  nor  particularly  to  please.  What  I have  to 
say  will  be  said  from  conviction,  heedless  of  my  present 
surroundings.  I cannot  disguise  this  fact,  that  I have 
undertaken  considerable  responsibility  in  coming  here 
to  speak  on  Wholesale  Co-operation  as  a necessity  • 
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exactly  where  to  commence,  and,  possibly,  the*  same 
difficulty  may  present  itself  in  leaving  off.  Retail  co- 
operation must  precede  any  wholesale  effort,  and  must 
form  the  ground-work  of  any  further  development; 
therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  aims 
of  those  retail  societies  and  find  out  their  methods  of 
working,  and  how  far  they  succeed  in  fulfilling  the 
principles  of  co-operation  by  separate  action,  which  is 
really  isolation.  In  fact  the  question  before  us  is — 
what  are  the  best  methods  to  fulfil  the  principles  of 
co-operation  so  that  these  principles  may  be  developed 
to  the  full  ? In  this  inquiry  it  may  be  necessary  to 
trace  the  chequered  career  of  co-operative  thought 
through  history.  Co-operation  is,  briefly  stated,  a 
means  to  secure  wealth  and  better  social  position, 
which,  under  the  existing  relationship  of  capital  and 
labour,  is  impossible.  The  distributive  phase  being  a 
means  to  an  end,  whereby  labour  and  capital  shall  no 
longer  be  two  seemingly  contending  forces,  but  be  so 
welded  and  wedded  together  as  to  work  in  harmony  for 
the  good  of  mankind  in  general.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  associated  effort.  To  those  of  you  who  have  given  a 
little  of  your  leisure  to  the  study  of  history,  whether 
of  this  country  or  of  Europe,  one  great  fact  must  have 
been  observable,  viz.,  that  the  working  or  lower  orders 
ol  society  seldom  or  never  wrought  together  for  the 
advancement  of  their  own  class.  On  every  page  we 
find  them  in  arms  under  the  command  or  leadership  ol 
some  chief  who  relied  on  their  valour  and  prowess  to 
avenge  some  real  or  supposed  wrong  of  his.  They 
were  not  supposed  to  have  any  wrongs.  Centuries  are 
filled  in  with  descriptions  of  how  armies  met  in  con- 
flict and  did  their  utmost  to  annihilate  one  another , 
yet  no  class  of  the  community  had  more  need  of  asso- 
ciated effort  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  rights  and 
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privileges  as  free-born  citizens.  I am  afraid  that  to 
this  day,  with  all  the  educational  advantages  the  work- 
ing class  possess  over  their  forefathers,  they  scarcely 
recognise  the  full  power  that  underlies  association. 
Look  at  the  immense  political  power  that  is  now  in 
their  hands,  yet  see  the  sickly  and  apathetic  use  they 
make  of  it.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  to  say  that  no 
efforts  of  great  interest  have  been  made  in  by-gone 
times  to  draw  the  scattered  power  of  the  labouring 
classes  into  one  common  channel  for  the  good  of  the 
many  from  time  to  time.  Many  noble  attempts  were 
made  on  some  general  plan  to  improve  society,  socially 
and  morally,  but  these  efforts,  after  struggling  for  a 
time,  have  invariably  succumbed  to  the  monster 
Selfishness.  Many  excellent  examples  of  the  co-opera- 
tive idea  can  be  found  in  early  history.  The  historian 
Rollins  tells  us  that,  while  the  laws  of  Mino,  the  law- 
giver of  the  Cretans,  were  observed  in  Crete,  that  island 
was  the  abode  of  justice  and  virtue,  and  it  remained 
so  for  one  thousand  years.  The  children  were  all 
educated  alike— their  parents  fed  at  the  same  table  at 
the  public  expense,  towards  which  all  were  bound  to 
contribute,  either  by  personal  or  substitute  labour. 
We  cannot  find  in  history,  unfortunately,  any  reason 
for  the  decline  and  disappearance  of  this  state  of 
society  ; although  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  demon  Slavery  was  the  cause  of  its  ruin. 
Then  we  have  the  great  Spartan  leader,  Lycurgus,  who 
instituted  the  common  possession  of  land  among  the 
people  of  Sparta ; and  for  seven  hundred  years  Sparta 
flourished,  and  the  people  were  happy  under  these  con- 
ditions. They  became  the  most  patriotic  people  of 
ancient  times,  but  their  patriotism  did  little  or  nothing 
to  encourage  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  beyond  their 
own  borders.  Here  really  is  the  kernel  of  co-operation, 
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dsspite  our  differences  about  detail— the  point  we  are 
a 1 marching  on — is  the  brotherhood  of  man.  So  might 
I review  the  many  plans  and  schemes  that  have  been 
a;tempted  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  latter  days, 
h ow  the  redmen  in  America  agreed  on  a common 
h mting  ground,  to  the  exclusion  of  some  tribe  who  were 
d mied  the  right  to  hunt  for  food  there.  I also  might 
remind  you  how  several  communities  in  the  United 
S .ates  of  America  have  taken  hold  of  the  co-operative 
idea,  but  only  so  far  as  it  concerned  or  brought  profit 
tc  their  own  little  sect.  All  these  efforts,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  carried  along  with  them  the  elements  of  decay 
ar  d dissolution,  because  of  their  exclusiveness.  Here 
is  the  mainspring  of  the  present  co-operative  move- 
mmt— its  universality  is  the  key  to  its  marvellous 
prosperity.  Past  experience,  then,  must  do  much  to 
gr  ide  our  future  policy  ; our  gates  must  be  wide  enough 
fo  ' the  admission  of  all  men  ; colour  or  creed  must 
never  affect  the  portals  of  a movement  that  preaches 
thj  brotherhood  of  mankind.  Now  we  come  to  the 
Pioneers.  It  has  been  said  that  they  were  men  of 
laige  ideas,  yet  men  of  small  practice.  This  may  be 
tri  e,  and  still  not  detract  from  the  splendid  foundation 
they  laid.  They  could,  doubtless,  draw  admirable 
pic  tures  of  the  power  of  associated  effort.  They  could 
and  did  talk  largely  of  making  a new  moral  world ; 
wh  ilst  all  they  could  do  in  practice  was  to  buy  a few 
gre  ceries  in  bulk  and  retail  them  to  each  other,  saving 
the  retailers’  profit.  Still,  here  was  the  beginning ; 
and,  because  it  was  humble,  that,  perhaps,  was  the 
best  augury  for  its  future  prosperity.  How  many 
other  movements,  now  great,  had  their  beginnings 
aln  ost  in  obscurity  ? All  great  reforms,  whether  poli- 
tics! or  social,  have  sprung  from  the  discontent  of  the 
pec  pie  with  existing  practices  or  laws.  Co-operation 
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was  no  exception ; it  started  from  a similar  cause.  The 
early  co-operators  aimed  at  a state  of  society  where 
each  would  do  his  and  her  utmost  to  carry  out  the  in- 
junction of  loving  their  neighbours  as  themselves.  As 
an  illustration  of  this,  I find  in  the  “ Co-operative 
Miscellany,”  published  in  1830,  the  tollowmg  resolu- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  co-operative  societies 

I.  “ No  one  shall  be  admitted  into  the  association 
but  individuals  of  good  moral  character,  and  it  would 
be  desirable  that  all  should  be  of  the  working  classes, 
and  that  each  should  make  the  instruction  of  his  fellow- 

members  a primary  consideration.  . .-a:  , 

II.  “ They  should  never  involve  themselves  in  dimcui- 
ties,  or  subject  themselves  to  the  caprice  or  dictation 
of  anyone  by  borrowing  money,  as  the  assistance  of 
the  well-disposed  may  be  rendered  by  any  other  means. 
They  should  not  embark  in  any  speculation  beyond 
their  means.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  most 
profitable  means  of  employing  them  capital  will  be  by 
dealing  in  articles  of  food  and  clothing.  All  feelings  o 
anger  should  be  instantly  suppressed,  and  all  cause  of 
irritation  removed.  Unity  and  good  feeling  should  be 
the  aim  of  each.  Each  member  should  act  as  it  the 
society  depended  on  his  individual  exertions,  and  all 
in  return  should  esteem  the  individual  as  a brother 
worthy  of  their  imitation  and  love. 

Gentlemen,  should  our  movement  bring  about  this 
state  oi  society  it  will  be  worth  all  our  striving.  These 
aims  animate  many  of  us  to-day  as  they  did  the  men 
of  i8ao.  But,  instead  of  continually  talking  of  what 
could  be  done  by  co-operation,  and  continually  hoping 
that  some  day  the  goal  would  be  reached,  ‘he  co- 
operators  of  to-day,  are  lace  to  face  with  the  difficulties 
which  must  be  overcome  if  we  would  reach  the  promised 
land  of  the  Pioneers.  The  aims  and  objects  of  our 
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distributive  efforts  are  to  bring  us  up  to  the  second 
SI  ep— production.  It  is  important  then,  that  all  our 
d stributive  methods  should  bewel)  <iirected,  and  should 
bj  so  framed  that  all  can  take  advantage  of  them, 
o herwise  the  advance  we  contemplate  will  be  made  in 
d itachments,  which  means  defeat,  instead  of  in  a solid 
body  that  could  bear  down  all  opposition.  Distribu- 
ti  m,  properly  conducted,  then,  means  securing  the 
g<  .ods  from  the  producer,  or  at  first  hand.  They  must 
b(  pure,  full  weight,  and  sold  at,  I should  say,  the 
lo  vest  possible  market  prices—the  profits  being  saved 
fo  the  further  development  of  our  cause ; the  con- 
sumer having  direct  control  of  all  expenses  necessary 
fo:- distribution.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  let 
us  consider  the  methods  and  systems  of  distribution 
outside  co-operation — systems  which  are  at  once  unjust 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  waste  is  enormous  ; unneces- 
sa;  y expenses  are  incurred,  which  ultimately  fall  on 
th.5  consumer.  Great  numbers  of  costly,  and  certainly 
unriecessary  intermediaries  stand  between  consumer 
an  i producer  ; therefore  it  must  have  the  direct  effect 
of  raising  prices  and  limiting  consumption.  Middle- 
mjnism  rules  supreme.  It  largely  determines  what 
th(  producer  must  accept,  and  what  price  the  consumer 
mi  St  pay.  It  seems  singular  that  so  much  attention 
du  ing  the  present  century  has  been  bestowed  on 
production  and  so  little  on  distribution.  Everything 
in  production  has  been  overhauled  and  reformed. 
Inventions  innumerable  have  greatly  changed  all  forms 
of  manufactures,  but  distribution,  by  the  addition 
of  useless  intermediaries,  has  nearly  swallowed  up 
all  the  economy  of  production.  We  have  thus  be- 
come wasteful  by  our  present  systems  of  distribu- 
tion. J would  not  seek  to  undervalue  or  underpay 
the  inventive;  but  I hold  that  all  inventions  and 
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reforms  should  tend  to  cheapen  the  articles  after 
tully  recompensing  the  inventive  faculty.  By  manu- 
facturers generally  a slight  rise  of  wages  to  their 
operatives  is  frequently  bitterly  opposed,  on  the  ground 
that  profits  will  not  allow  of  an  increase  ; yet  we  know 
there  is  often  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  the  goods  manufactured  and  the 
price  the  public  has  to  pay  for  them.  Surely  there  is 
ample  margin  here  for  economical  treatment.  I lately 
visited  one  of  the  largest  sewing  machine  manufactories 
in  this  country,  where  I followed  the  various  operations 
with  interest — each  part  being  described,  and  its  value 
explained.  I was  struck  with  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  value  of  the  finished  article  at  the  works 
and  its  value  when  presented  to  the  purchaser.  I 
mentioned  this,  when  I was  coolly  informed  that 
it  took  more  to  sell  them  than  make  them.  There 
was  over  100  per  cent  for  distribution.  Economy 
in  production  has  been  reduced  to  a science,  while 
all  that  is  saved  in  reformed  production  seems  to 
be  wasted  in  unreformed  distribution.  Mr.  Illing- 
worth says : — “ The  political  economist  will  render 
a great  service  to  society  if  he  will  co-operate  in  the 
work  of  reforming  the  present  anomalous  and  unjust 
method  and  practice  of  distribution.  Making  it  con- 
formable to  his  law— which  is,  no  doubt,  true  and  sound 
in  the  abstract,  but  which  is  outraged  in  the  most 
glaring  manner,  causing  suffering  and  injustice,  and 
being  the  cause  of  many  social  evils.”  Competition  in 
trade  has  developed  advertising  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Of  late  it  seems  to  be  who  will  spend  most  in  adver- 
tisements— of  course,  in  the  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  return.  A coffee  company  resolved  last 
year  to  spend  ;^id,ooo  in  huge  placards.  Another 
firm  secures  the  most  prominent  hoardings  in  London, 
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al  an  immense  cost,  for  the  purpose  of  telling  llie  public 
tl  at  white  hands  are  only  to  be  had  by  using  their 
S('ap.  A stalwart  Highlander,  in  full  costume,  is  the 
subject  of  another  costly  advertisement,  in  which  real 
S:otch  whisky  is  recommended.  What  coni;ection  the 
b ire  legs  of  the  Highlander  has  to  the  drink  I know 
not ; but  this  I do  know,  that  drinking  of  any  kind  of 
w hisky  is  closely  related  to  b re  backs,  bare  house- 
h )lds,  and  bare  subsistence.  A correspondent  of  a 
leading  paper  in  London  lately  told  me  that  it  is  no 
u icommon  thing  for  them  to  receive  a check  for  ;^ioo 
frDm  a firm,  with  a note  saying — “ Use  up  the  enclosed 
n oney  in  advertisements  of  our  business  in  such  ways 
a:;  you  think  best.  Let  us  know  when  you  have 
exhausted  it,  and  we  will  renew  the  amount.”  Hun- 
d eds  of  thousands  of  pounds  are  thus  spent  in  puffing 
and  boasting.  Every  household  is  invaded  with  pre- 
si  nts  of  books,  circulars,  almanacs,  and  samples,  giving 
tl  e British  public  advice  gratis  on  how  to  economise. 
This  expense  is  borne  by  the  consumer.  If  we  object, 
as  we  do,  to  increased  working  expenses  in  our  friendly 
si'cieties,  trade  unions,  or  insurance  companies,  why 
should  we  not  raise  our  voice  against  the  unnecessary 
tc  X we  have  to  pay  on  every  article  we  purchase  out- 
si  ie  of  co-operation  ? But  this  is  not  all.  Business 
enterprise,  as  it  is  called  in  trade — (I  would  call  it  by 
another  name) — has  pushed  competition  far  beyond  its 
p]  oper  bounds.  Shams  and  shoddies  surround  us. 
S ich  men  as  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  have  pointed  to  the 
inevitable  end  to  our  commercial  supremacy,  as  a 
m.tion,  from  this  very  cause.  The  Legislature  has 
hnd  to  interfere  so  that  articles  may  be  called  by  their 
pi  oper  names  ; acts  have  been  called  into  existence 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  immoral  practices  of 
tr  ide  ; yet,  with  a knowledge  of  all  this,  too  many  of 
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our  fellow  working  men  continue  to  build  up  fortunes 
for  the  middleman,  whilst  the  co-operative  movement, 
whose  aim  is  to  carry  on  trade  without  the  aid  of  the 
intermediary,  stands  invitingly  open  to  all.  The 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Housing  of 
the  Working-classes  was  unmerciful  in  its  denunciation 
of  the  middlemen,  the  house  jobbers,  the  house  farmers, 
and  house  knackers,  who  stand  between  the  freeholder 
and  the  occupier  of  tenement  houses.  It  was  proved 
in  evidence  that  house  jobbers  made  ;^ioo  a year  by 
letting  houses  of  single  apartments,  for  which  they 
only  paid  ;^20  to  the  proprietor.*  The  same  system 
pervades  our  whole  industrial  life.  The  producer  is 
too  often  like  the  freeholder,  only  receiving  part  of 
what  he  is  entitled  to  ; while  the  consumer  is  like  the 
occupier,  paying  more  than  he  should  do,  he  is  being 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  middlemanism.  Now,  sir,  if 
our  co-operative  movement  is  to  carry  out  its  avowed 
objects,  namely,  to  regulate  distribution  and  production, 
then  it  must  sweep  away  this  exudation  of  modern 
trade,  which  encourages  selfishness  and  extravagance 
at  the  expense  of  the  toiling  masses.  One  man,  in  his 
hurry  to  be  rich  and  powerful,  cares  not  whether  the 
necks  and  interest  of  his  fellows  are  the  stepping  stones, 
so  long  as  he  gets  above  them.  How  are  we  to  bring 
the  economics  of  production,  then,  to  minister  to  man  s 
happiness  and  progress  ? The  time  was  when  the  cry 
went  forth  for  more  produce.  Now  we  have  attained 
increased  production,  the  problem  of  distribution  re- 
mains unsolved.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  producer 
being  to  get  to  the  consumer,  while  the  consumer  has 
an  equal  difficulty  in  approaching  the  producer.  Agents, 
money-lenders,  factors,  wholesale  men,  travellers,  &c., 

Distributive  Reform.  Mr.  Illingworth. 
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St  md  between  them  and  live  sumptuously  upon  them. 
To  get  rid  of  this  incubus  is  specially  the  duty  of  the 
working  classes,  who  have  nothing  to  spare  for  this 
he  rde  of  modern  parasites.  This  very  idea  must  have 
lo-med  a large  part  of  the  Pioneers’  plan  in  1844, 
wliich,  from  a small  beginning,  soon  spread  over  the 
la  id.  I have  tried  to  discover  how  many  societies 
hsve  gone  out  of  existence,  and  the  cause  of  their 
de  mise,  but  I cannot  say  I have  been  very  successful. 
It  is  clear,  however,  to  anyone  who  makes  this  inquiry, 
th  It  very  many  societies,  of  which  there  is  now  little 
trLce  left,  have  come  and  gone  since  1844.  The  first 
tw  enty  years  of  our  movement  were  extremely  prolific  ; 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  some  juvenile  epidemic 
abroad  which  was  fatal  to  a great  number  of  young 
societies.  Some  were  strangled  at  their  birth,  while 
others  had  but  a short  and  sickly  existence.  I am 
satisfied  from  the  inquiries  I have  made  that  the  cause 
of  ieath  in  most  of  those  early  societies  may  be  set 
do  vn  to  two  distinct  reasons  ; first,  the  ignorance  and 
want  of  cohesion  among  the  members;  second,  the 
lapsing  of  the  cash  principle,  and  the  unprincipled 
conduct  of  merchants  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
wa  It  of  knowledge  in  many  committees,  palmed  off 
up(  >n  them  all  kinds  of  rubbish,  which  brought  ruin  in  its 
tra  n.  The  wonder  is  how  so  many  societies  survived 
so  nany  difficulties.  In  Scotland  many  of  our  veterans 
ioo  i back  with  pardonable  pride  at  the  struggles  which 
thej^  passed  through  with  so  much  success.  Then 
eac  h society  had  its  own  difficulties  and  hindrances ; 
each  one  fought  its  own  battle ; each  one  was  absorbed 
in  itself,  and  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
express  sympathy,  or  give  help  to  its  neighbour. 
Everyone  felt  the  need  of  further  organisation  and 
conjolidation.  In  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
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co-operation  was  like  a vast  army  that  had  been 
scattered  and  had  no  rallying  point.  The  leaders 
felt  they  were  groping  after  something  they  were  all 
agreed  upon,  but  they  also  felt  they  were  making  no 
progress  towards  their  common  goal.  It  now  began 
to  dawn  upon  some  of  them  that  the  principle  of 
combination  which  had  carried  them  thus  far,  was  still 
the  principle  they  had  to  look  to.  They  reasoned  with 
each  other,  that  if  co-operation  only  meant  retailing 
groceries  and  drapery,  they  had  accomplished  that, 
and  further  exertion  was  unnecessary  ; but  a unanimous 
expression  came  forth  that  they  must  get  nearer  the 
producer;  that  the  benefits  they  had  received  from 
association  among  individuals  could  be  extended  to  an 
unlimited  extent  by  the  unity  of  societies.  It  was  felt 
that  as  societies  had  successfully  aggregated  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  members,  so  might  the  process 
be  repeated  with  societies’  purchases.  The  idea  was 
hot  an  entirely  new  one — it  had  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed in  the  early  movement ; indeed,  there  is  evidence 
of  a Wholesale  Co-operative  Agency  being  in  existence 
in  1831.  It  was  in  1862,  I think,  that  a conference  of 
societies  situated  in  the  Manchester  district  decided 
to  set  up  a great  central  buying  agency,  which  would 
be  controlled  and  owned  by  the  societies  in  member- 
ship. The  feeling  that  had  been  growing  all  over  the 
country  burst  into  active  life  in  i864>  and  now  a new 
impetus  was  given  to  co-operation.  The  power  of  the 
middleman  received  a blow  from  which,  I am  certain, 
he  will  never  recover.  Scotland,  the  following  year, 
called  its  representative  men  together,  and  decided  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  organisation  in  England. 
This  was  considered  inexpedient  on  this  side  of  the 
Border.  The  Scottish  Co-operators  have  reason  to 
rejoice  in  this  decision— it  threw  them  back  on  their 
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:wn  resources.  After  twenty  years’  struggle  in  isola- 
t.on,  with  one  voice  they,  too,  agree  to  merge  their 
interests  and  buying  powers  in  one  great  centre,  where 
experts  shall  be  employed  in  the  members’  united 
i iterest,  to  select  and  forward  such  goods  only  as 
experience  had  taught  them  was  suitable  for  co-opera- 
tjrs.  Weak  and  struggling  societies  now  vied  with 
eich  other  in  building  up  this  common  stronghold.  A 
fjw  weak-kneed  ones  held  back  till  they  saw  how  the 
experiment  would  succeed  ; but  even  they,  in  a short 
tme,  could  find  no  argument  in  favour  of  isolation  as 
c )-operators.  They  hastened  to  join  in  the  chorus 
tliat  now  went  up  all  over  the  land— that  “ Wholesale 
Co-operation  was  a necessity.”  Thus,  in  1868,  the 
Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  started  with 
a capital  of  1,795.  During  the  first  year  it  did  a 
business  of  only  ;^64,484.  Year  by  year  this  business 
h IS  increased,  till  now  we  have  a capital  of  ;^i,i84,i84  ; 
a trade  of  nearly  ;^4, 000,000  ; a membership  of  281 
societies  holding  over  177,000  shares;  the  societies  of 
t(  -day  being  as  enthusiastic  in  the  development  of  this 
g eat  undertaking  as  were  its  founders  of  twenty-seven 
yoars  ago.  I cannot  do  better  here  than  repeat  from 
the  “ Plan  of  a Wholesale  Agency,”  by  Mr.  Abraham 
G reenwood,  of  Rochdale,  which  was  widely  read  when 
o ir  Wholesales  were  called  into  life  : — 

“ First. — Stores  will  be  enabled  through  the  agency 
tc  purchase  more  economically  than  heretofore,  by 
n aching  the  best  markets. 

“ Second. — Small  stores  and  new  stores  are  at  once 
put  in  a good  position,  by  being  placed  directly 
(tirough  the  agency)  in  the  best  markets,  thus  enabling 
tl-  em  to  sell  as  cheap  as  any  first-class  shopkeeper. 

“ Third. — As  all  stores  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
best  markets  by  means  of  the  agency,  it  follows  that 
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dividends  paid  by  the  stores  must  be  more  equal  than 
heretofore,  and  by  the  same  means  the  dividends  will 

be  considerably  augmented. 

“ Fourth.— Stores,  especially  large  ones,  will  be  able 
to  carry  on  their  business  with  less  capital  Large 
stores  will  not,  as  now,  be  necessitated,  in  order  to 
reach  the  minimum  prices  of  the  markets,  to  purchase 
goods  they  do  not  require  for  the  immediate  use  of 

their  members. 

“ Fifth. — Stores  will  be  able  to  command  the  services 
of  a good  buyer,  and  will  thus  save  a large  amount  of 
labour  and  expense,  by  one  purchaser  buying  for  soine 
150  societies;  while  the  great  amount  of  blundering  in 
purchasing  at  the  commencement  of  a co-operative 
society  will  be  obviated.” 

Although  some  of  these  arguments  may  seem  anti- 
quated to  us,  they  proved  at  the  time  the  necessity  for 
united  action.  Have  the  Wholesales  fulfilled  all  that 
was  expected  of  them?  I unhesitatingly  answer,  they 
have.  Their  rapid  growth,  the  increasing  confidence 
of  retail  societies,  the  consolidation  which  has  been 
effected  through  their  influence,  is  the  best  proof  of 
this  assertion.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
Wholesales,  not  content  with  taking  up  the  place  and 
functions  of  the  wholesale  merchant,  have  for  years 
been  the  largest  importers  in  this  country  of  certain 
articles  of  food.  They  have  thus  got  rid  of  another 
intermediary.  Last  year  the  deputation  to  Greece 
bought  a twenty-fifth  part  of  all  the  dried  fruit  that  is 
imported  to  this  country— much  of  this  being  shipped 
direct  to  societies.  They  are  the  largest  shippers  of 
butter  in  Ireland;  they  are  among  the  largest  buyers 
of  produce  on  the  New  York  Exchange,  while  much 
of  the  butter  and  cheese  from  the  Continent  of  Europe 
goes  direct  to  the  stores.  I might  thus  go  on  adding 
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prcof  upon  proof  as  to  their  power  and  influence  on 
the  markets  of  the  world,  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer— a power  which  is  quite  unattainable  by  any 
firm  or  syndicate.  The  strongest  proof  of  their  vast 
po\rer  as  a buyer,  is  to  be  found  in  the  expressions  of 
the  wholesale  merchants,  who  have  again  and  again 
sai([ — “ If  ever  they  are  to  regain  their  former  position 
in  1 he  commerce  of  England,  it  must  be  by  following 
the  tactics  of  co-operators,  namely,  by  founding  a 
great  central  agency  in  which  all  will  be  interested.” 
They  forget  we  have  an  object  in  view,  to  which 
our  successful  Wholesales  are  but  the  stepping- 
stoi.es.  We  are  social  reformers  ; they  are  only 
profit  hunters.  In  Glasgow  lately,  at  a meeting  of 
ove-  200  agents,  merchants,  &c.,  it  was  publicly 
stated  that  the  Wholesale  was  only  to  be  compared 
to  ihe  “Devil  let  loose  upon  trade.”  This  is  most 
vah  able  testimony  as  to  the  advantages  of  wholesale 
co-cperation.  It  may  seem  as  if  enough  had  been  said 
reg'c  rding  the  power  and  influence  of  our  two  Whole- 
sale 5,  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  argument  to 
you  co-operators  of  Leeds  is  yet  to  come.  While  each 
of  these  great  institutions  might  have  gone  on  for  ever 
on  j arallel  lines,  each  supplying  the  wants  of  its  own 
com  tituency  satisfactorily,  and  each  believing  they  could 
do  \ dthout  the  other  in  the  conduct  of  their  respective 
trad  2S,  but  a very  few  years’  separate  working  deter- 
min(;d  another  great  co-operative  truth  to  those  who 
administered  the  Wholesales.  They  were  deeply  im- 
pres>ed  with  advantages  and  benefits  gained  by 
aggregating  the  purchasing  power  of  the  various 
soci(  teis.  It  now  required  very  little  business  acumen 
to  see  that  if  they  could  make  their  purchases  still 
large  r,  a corresponding  gain  would  be  secured  to  the 
ronsimer.  It  will  be  observed  here  that  neither  of 


these  great  centres  paid  the  least  attention  to  that  now 
threadbare  argument  we  hear  so  frequently  from  those 
who  have  not  yet  seen  their  way  to  join  the  Wholesale, 
namely,  “ That  we  can  buy  in  nearly  as  large  quantities 
as  the  Wholesale,  therefore  we  are  likely  to  get  as  good 
terms.”  The  Scottish  Wholesale  might  have  taken  up 
this  position  with  more  truth  and  propriety  than  any 
other  society,  owing  to  its  immense  turnover,  but  itw^ld 
have  been  an  unco-operative  and  false  position.  The 
societies  had  said  that  combination  was  necessary  from 
principle— it  had  been  proved  more  economical  in 
practice.  Therefore  to  increase  combination  was  to 
extend  the  advantages  already  gained.  If  wholesale 
co-operation  was  a necessity,  as  had  been  admitted, 
then  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  for  buying 
purposes  was  but  a natural  sequence.  What  becomes 
now  of  the  societies  who  say  they  can  buy  as  well  as 
the  Wholesales  ? Those  giant  centres  have  a pur- 
chasing power  of  about  ^:i3,ooo,ooo  annually.  Why, 
the  next  purchasing  power  in  the  movement  is  not  a 
seventeenth  of  this  amount ! Does  it  not  seem  stranp, 
if  nothing  more,  to  those  who  claim  for  our  large  retail 
societies  that  they  can  do  so  much  better  because  of 
their  size  than  a smaller  society  ? What,  then,  on 
the  same  principle,  about  the  society  that  can  buy 
sixteen  pr  seventeen  times  as  much  as  the  largest 
retail  society?  It  is  too  transparent  to  discuss- 
it  has  been  proved  a fallacy  in  prices  quoted,  and 
samples  submitted,  which  should  be  more  convincing 
than  any  argument,  however  ingeniously  framed 
the  argument  was  a sound  one,  and  followed  to 
logical  conclusion,  then  every  society  as  it  grew  large 
and  powerful  should  leave  the  Wholesale  membership 
and  buy  for  themselves;  leaving  only  the  small  and 
poor  societies  to  carry  on  the  work  of  united  effort. 
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A )art  from  this  being  an  outrage  on  co-operative 
principle,  it  would  defeat  the  very  object  it  was 
in  ended  to  serve,  namely,  better  buying.  Every 
additional  buyer  put  upon  a market  with  a limited 
supply  must  have  a tendency  to  raise  prices;  so  that 
if  all  our  large  societies  create  separate  demands  and 
bry  in  thirty  or  forty  parcels,  what  could  have  been 
more  advantageously  bought  in  one  parcel,  I think 
you  will  see  the  result.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Scottish 
W holesale,  at  present,  proposes  to  become  buyers  of 
ca  ;tle  for  the  stores.  At  present  every  store  sends  its 
ov  n butcher  to  buy  for  them,  consequently  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  quite  a number  of  co-operative 
bu  y^ers  meet  at  a market,  and  raise  the  price  on  each 
other  by  their  separate  demands.  The  Wholesale 
hopes,  by  placing  one  expert  to  purchase  for  all,  to 
miiimise  the  evil,  and  put  an  end  to  a most  unco- 
op jrative  method  of  doing  business.  We  have  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  getting  these  views  endorsed  by  com- 
mi;tees  generally,  but  with  managers  our  difficulties 
arc  enormous.  They  urge  their  special  training ; their 
professional  prestige  would  be  gone,  they  say,  if  they 
\ve  re  to  buy  all  at  the  Wholesale ; their  ability  to  buy 
is  ( qual  to  that  of  the  Wholesale  ; and  they  demur  to 
l>ei  3g  only  a medium  through  which  goods  are  ordered. 
Committees,  it  must  be  owned,  too  often,  rather  than 
take  the  trouble  of  making  inquiry  for  themselves  as 
to  'vhich  is  the  best  market,  allow  managers  to  have 
their  own  way.  So  strong  is  the  feeling  against  the 
Wholesale  among  this  class  of  managers,  that  I know 
of  one  who  has  just  resigned  his  position  because  the 
members  had  agreed  to  join  the  Wholesale  Society. 
Gciitlemen,  I would  be  delighted  if  a few  more  of  this 
kill!  would  resign.  In  one  district  of  Scotland  we 
ha^e  very  few  societies  affiliated  to  our  Wholesale. 
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The  societies  in  that  district  are  neaily  all  manager 
managed  ; the  committee  being  content  with  saying 
“that  the  society  has  got  on  fairly  well  up  till  now 
without  their  interference,  and  they  don’t  think  it  would 
be  for  the  good  of  the  society  for  them  to  combine 
with  other  societies.  The  same  reasons  were  used,  and 
went  a long  way  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the 
English  Wholesale  during  the  first  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  “ Scottish  Co-operator,”  of  1868,  says 
“ The  North  of  England  Wholesale  Society,  amidst 
much  jealousy  existing  on  the  part  of  a number  of  the 
larger  retail  societies,  the  executive  of  which  appear  to 
think  that  by  purchasing  from  it  their  name  and 
prestige  would  be  gone.  This  is  a weakness  unworthy 
of  them.  Still,  with  all  these  inconsistencies  on  the 
part  of  those  who  claim  to  be  leaders  of  the  movement, 
and  would,  with  the  greatest  confidence  m their 
own  consistency,  lecture  their  own  members  to  buy 
exclusively  from  co-operative  sources.  Yet  the  Whole- 
sale succeeds  in  spite  of  those  eccentricities  of  human 
nature.  We  only  mention  them  to  show  that  even  in 
co-operative  experience  they  do  take  place. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  • t-  1 4 

“ Had  the  whole  of  the  larger  societies  in  England 

been  only  true  to  their  co-operative  profession,  the 
Wholesale  would  long  ere  this  have  been  able  to  open 

branches  in  various  parts  of  the  country.” 

Such  was  the  feeling  towards  those  societies  who  prided 
themselves  on  being  able  to  do  without  the  Wholesale 
twenty  years  ago.  To-day  the  feeling  may  be  absent, 
but  the  facts  remain  the  same,  only  in  a less  degree,  as 
very  few  really  important  societies  are  now  outside  the 
Wholesale  influence.  I think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
now,  in  any  unbiassed  mind,  regarding  the  position  of 
the  two  Wholesales  compared  with  our  largest  retail 
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s ocieties  in  regard  to  buying  power.  You  will  possibly 
£ xcuse  me  from  giving  some  personal  experience  on 
this  point.  I travelled  through  a large  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  a few  years  ago  on  Whole- 
sale business.  I there  saw  for  myself  the  position  taken 
r p by  the  Wholesales  on  that  great  continent.  Being 
s scretary  of  the  deputation  I had  to  record  every  price 
quoted  and  every  bargain  made.  I had,  therefore,  a 
capital  opportunity  of  comparing  the  terms  on 

V Inch  the  Wholesales  bought  and  the  current  prices 
published  daily,  and  in  some  markets  hourly.  I 

V sited  the  packing  houses  of  Chicago,  where  pur- 
chases were  made  to  be  forwarded  to  our  different 
b -anches  direct.  I personally  helped  to  make  terms 
fc  r flour  at  the  mills  in  Minneapolis,  to  come  direct 
t(  Glasgow  and  Leith.  We  visited  cheese  factories 
ir  New  York  State,  where  we  saw  cheese  being  made 
tl  at  would  shortly  find  its  way  to  Manchester  and  the 
Scottish,  without  the  aid  of  a single  intermediary 
So  successful  was  this  deputation  in  making  favourable 
terms  with  the  producers,  that  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Scottish^  representative  were  cleared  in  one  year’s 
tr.insactions,  in  flour  alone,  by  the  new  terms.  Tell 
m j if  any  of  the  large  societies  have  a like  experience  ? 
\\  e found  that  while  goods  may  be  sent  direct,  that  is 
nc  guarantee  that  the  agent’s  commission  is  not  included 
in  the  price.  Many  of  the  American  producers  having 
an  agreement  with  the  agentt,  on  this  side  that  there 
sh  111  be  a commission  on  all  goods  of  theirs  sold  in  this 
country,  even  though  the  agents  may  not  have  seen  or 
ha  idled  the  goods,  nor  have  taken  any  part  in  the 
sel  mg  of  them  We  have  frequently  closed  an  account 
when  we  could  not  break  down  this  iniquitous  system. 

e.  haps  the  most  marvellous  success  of  all  our  united 
act  on,  the  greatest  triumph  of  all  our  co-operative 
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efforts,  will  be  found  in  the  step  we  took  in  1882.  Up 
till  that  time  England  and  Scotland  bought  the  vast 
quantities  of  tea  required  by  their  respective  societies 
from  the  markets  which  suited  them  best  respectively, 
and  a great  trade  was  the  result  even  of  that  policy. 
In  1882  we  agreed  to  merge  our  large  purchasing 
powers  to  secure  better  terms,  and  to  carry  out  true 
co-operative  principles.  The  result  was  astounding 
our  sales  in  tea  rushed  up  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
The  joint-committee  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  inciease  of  trade.  Societies 
that  had  not  given  us  their  tea  trade  previously  now 
became  most  consistent  buyers.  Their  own  members, 
they  explained,  that  formerly  purchased  their  tea  else- 
where, now  purchased  exclusively  at  the  store.  The 
sales  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  in  this  article,  which 
stood  at  200  tons  per  annum  in  1882,  stand  to-day  at 
1,000  tons  per  annum.  The  wholesale  value  of  teas 
sent  out  by  our  London  centre  for  this  year  cannot 
be  much  less  than  half  a million  sterling.  While  co- 
operators  are  positive  they  have  had  much  better 
value  for  their  money  than  heretofore,  yet  we  have  a 
huge  profit  to  divide  annually,  that  formerly  went  to 
line  the  pocket  of  the  middleman,  whom  we  had  dis- 
placed  by  an  expert  of  our  own.  The  committees  of 
the  two  Wholesales  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
united  action  in  providing  pure  teas  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  Again  they  have  proved  the  necessity 
of  Wholesale  Co-operation.  If  the  combination  of 
individuals,  and  then  of  societies,  has  been  productive 
of  so  much  good,  what  can  be  the  reason  that  some 
societies  still  keep  outside  this  truly  Co-operative 
Union  ? If  it  is  true— and  I believe  it  is— that  the 
strong  should  give  of  their  strength  to  the  weak  in 
what  better  way  can  the  large  and  powerful  societies 
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d splay  their  co-operative  consistency  than  by  becom- 
ir  g connected  with  the  Wholesale,  where  the  capital, 
the  influence,  and  the  trade  of  the  prosperous  can  do 
n:  uch  to  invigorate  and  sustain  the  weak  and  sickly  ? 
Again  and  again  the  Scottish  Wholesale  has  saved  a 
S(  ciety  from  ruin  by  its  pecuniary  assistance,  its  great 
experience,  and  its  co-operative  sympathy.  Many 
societies  that  are  a credit  to  the  movement  would 
ht.ve  been  relegated  to  the  co-operative  obituary, 
bi  t for  the  aid  which  the  Wholesale  is  always  at 
h£nd  to  give.  We  keep  ever  before  us  that  every 
society  that  sinks  out  of  sight  destroys  the  chance 
of  co-operation  thriving  in  that  locality  for  years  to 
cone.  Reading  papers  and  sympathetic  advice  are 
ex:ellent  in  themselves,  and  have  had  good  results, 
but  when  a society  is  in  distress,  when  its  members’ 
confidence  is  somewhat  shaken,  when  a run  is  made 
on  its  capital,  there  is  no  other  agency  but  the 
Wliolesale  has  the  power  to  save  the  good  name  of 
co-operation,  and  renew  confidence  among  its  wavering 
members.  Can  a society  then,  that  takes  no  part  in 
thi  3 good  work,  and  gives  as  their  only  reason  that 
they  can  do  as  well  for  themselves  outside — I say,  can 
such  a society  claim  to  be  true  co-operators?  Are  they 
not  very  much  like  the  communities  I referred  to  at 
the  outset,  who  followed  their  own  little  plan,  forgetting 
tha  t the  world  extended  beyond  their  horizon.  If  there 
is  (.nything  at  present  that  should  inspire  us  to  widen 
our  operations  and  join,  not  only  in  sentiment  but  in 
pra;tise,  with  those  who  are  striving  for  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  it  is  the  fact,  that  in  various  countries 
throughout  Europe,  co-operation  is  becoming  a recog- 
nised factor  for  the  people’s  good.  The  day  is  not  far 
distant  when,  I hope,  instead  of  merely  congratulatory 
messages  to  Congress  being  our  only  relationship 
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with  foreign  co-operators,  we  shall  be  exchanging  the 
products  of  our  different  countries.  Then  again,  as 
England  and  Scotland  has  proved,  “wholesale  co- 
operation will  be  a necessity.”  The  Brotherhood  of 
Mankind,  it  may  be  urged,  can  be  reached  without  this 
close  business  relationship  that  I have  suggested,  but 
will  anyone  say  that  the  close  brotherly  feeling  which 
now  binds  English  and  Scottish  co-operators,  would 
have  had  that  intensity,  that  mutual  and  reciprocal 
affection,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  battles  we  have 
fought  and  won  side  by  side  against  our  common  foe, 
the  middleman  ? What  part  does  the  isolated  society 
play  in  this  international  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
workers?  I am  bound  to  say,  whatever  are  its 
sympathies,  its  support  is  given  to  the  middleman,  and 
against  the  combination  of  the  people ; a support  which 
the  middleman  is  not  slow  to  turn  to  profit,  as  he 
parades  his  wares  before  some  unthinking  committee, 
telling  them  that  one  of  the  largest  stores  in  the  king- 
dom buys  from  him  in  preference  to  buying  from  the 
Wholesale ; that  the  Wholesale  is  not  fit  to  compete 
with  him,  else  these  large  and  prosperous  societies 
would  not  purchase  from  him.  I have  known  this  bait 
to  work  well,  the  result  being  that  the  Wholesale 
had  months’,  sometimes  years’  work,  to  bring  back  that 
unthinking  society  to  consistency.  It  may  be  urged 
that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  large  society.  I am  of 
opinion  it  is  their  fault ; in  this  indirect  way  they  can 
do  much  to  unhinge  the  confidence  of  many,  who 
otherwise  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The 
battalion  which  refuses  to  fight  with  its  comrades  plays 
distinctly  into  the  hands  of  the  common  enemy.  It 
again  may  be  urged,  that  we  have  a right  to  act  by 
ourselves.  I will  admit  this  at  once,  but  no  man  who 
has  studied  the  history  of  our  great  cause  dare  say  that 
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W2  would  have  succeeded  as  we  have  done  if  each  had 
followed  his  own  inclination.  The  leading  thought 
in  this  movement  seems  to  me  to  be  the  “ greatest 
possible  good  to  the  greatest  possible  number.” 
T lere  must  be  some  self-sacrifice,  and  self-sinking  that 
the  many  may  rise.  The  many  can  only  rise,  there- 
to .'e,  through  unity  of  thought  and  action.  The  com- 
m ircial  world  around  us  at  present,  is  undergoing  a 
grsat  and  important  change;  old  economical  theories 
ar-  vanishing  out  of  sight.  If  Ricardo  or  J.  S.  Mili 
CO  aid  see  the  position  of  matters  to-day  they  would  be 
as  onished,  and  probably  disappointed.  Their  great 
doetrine  of  the  gospel  of  social  salvation  of  their  ever- 
laj  ting  and  grand  principle  of  laissez  faire  lies  in  a heap 
of  ruins.  It  has  not  stood  the  test  of  time  and  experi- 
en  :e.  It  has  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  been  “ weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.”  On  the  every  man 
for  himself  lines,  not  only  the  hindmost  is  caught,  but 
all  those  who  are  not  in  advance.  For  the  old  indivi- 
du  ilistic  idea  we  are  substituting  social  feeling  and 
associated  enterprise.  Trade  and  friendly  societies 
arc  but  developments  of  this  new  social  theory.  Co- 
operation is  perhaps  the  most  important.  All  these  it 
must  be  admitted  spring  from  one  common  source. 
They  spring  from  a deep  instinct  in  human  nature— a 
longing  for  better  things.  They  are  all  an  effort  of 
these  who  are  low  down  to  climb  higher  up.  All  these 
movements  are  more  or  less  directed  against  a common 
foe  the  individual  capitalist.  This  is  more  particularly 
tru  5 of  co-operation,  which  is  aiming  at  the  diffusion  of 
vvenlth  among  the  many  in  the  hope  of  making  it  sub- 
ier  dent  to  labour.  I have  said  already  that  shopkeeping 
nas  been  superseded  with  great  advantage  to  the  masses 
by  issociation  ; but  the  same  might  have  been  said  a 
year  after  the  Pioneers  started  in  Rochdale.  Yet  there 
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are  to  be  found  societies  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
who  seem  content  with  this  progress.  If  co-operation 
means  to  do  more  than  the  displacement  of  a tew 
grocers  and  drapers-if  it  only  means  shopkeeping,  and 
profits  made  from  such  to  be  spent  as  they  are  received 
—then  many  of  us  who  have  given  it  our  leisure  for 
years  have  mistaken  its  'aims,  and  have  been  fighting 
for  what  has  been  won  forty  years  ago.  Why  should 
the  shopkeeper  be  singled  out  as  a target  by  some 
co-operators?  Why  should  he  only  be  removed,  while 
the  more  polished  and  powerful  class  of  middl^en  are 
retained?  Is  it  because  they  are  more  difficult  to 
remove— is  there  more  cohesion  among  them  than  we 
find  among  retailers  ? Does  it  not  seem  as  if  ‘here  was  a 
kind  of  cruelty  in  disposing  of  one  section  of  middlemen 
(and  that  the  weakest),  while  another  section  is  encour- 
aged not  only  to  live  extravagantly,  but  to  become  a 
positive  drag  on  co-operation  ? Distribution  will  not  b 
complete  till  we  have  a clear  field  between  consumer  and 
producer.  Then  will  we  meet  in  line,  to  consider,  and 
decide  on  the  best  methods  whereby  we  can  overcome 
the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  assimila  mg 
the  interests  of  capital  and  labour.  The  Scottish 
Wholesale  have  decided  to  use  their  surplus  capital  i 
furthering  production— every  penny  must  go  to  further 
the  cause  from  whence  it  came— the  profit  arising 
therefrom  being  divided  between  labour,  capital,  and 
trade;  labour  receiving  equal  per  £ on  wages  with  the 
purchaser;  capital  receiving  a fixed  5 per  cent  per 
Lnum.  In  1895  we  shall  have  distributed  as  bonus  on 
labour  about  n'9  Per  cent  of  all  profits  made 

in  our  workshops  being  handed  to  the  workpeople. 
Financially,  the  two  Wholesales  present  a unique 
position.  They  have  a working  capital  of  over  thre 
millions  and  a quarter.  Here  is  a power  in  itself.  This 
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f ict  is  well  known  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  with 
t le  result,  that  all  are  eager  to  place  the  Wholesales 
ou  the  most  favourable  terms.  The  working  expenses 
o:  the  English  Wholesale  Society  in  distribution  have 

0 ily  averaged  3§ d.  per  £ on  sales  for  the  last  twenty 
ysars.  Will  anyone  say  that  the  enormous  fortunes  of 
n erchants ; the  costly  houses  and  carriages,  and  luxu- 
rious  living  is  maintained  on  3fd.  per  £ of  their  sales, 
o:-less  than  per  cent?  This  is  a most  important 
qiestion,  I think,  to  those  who  buy  past  the  Wholesale. 

1 be  fact  of  getting  your  goods  at  producers’  prices,  less 
say  If  per  cent,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  wholesale  co- 
oj.eration.  If  the  subject  was  put  before  any  large 
meeting  of  co-operators  in  this  fashion,  who  up  till 
nc  w have  not  seen  their  way  to  join  the  Wholesale,  I 
an  sanguine  of  what  the  result  would  be.  Merchants 
fn.nkly  admit  they  cannot  conduct  their  business  on 
su:h  a margin.  I might  here  add  that  many  indirect 
benefits  and  advantages  are  conferred  on  some  societies 
by  the  Wholesales,  for  which  they  get  no  credit. 
Fiequently,  merchants  quote  below  the  Wholesales 
wi  .h  some  articles,  in  the  hope  of  getting  orders  for 
other  goods.  If  the  Wholesales  were  removed,  there 
wculd  be  fewer  bargains  offered  of  this  kind.  During 
th,  thirty  years  from  1864  till  1894  the  English 
Wiolesale  divided  profits  amounting  to  472,537. 
The  Scottish  m twenty-six  years,  from  1868  till  1804, 
divided  ;^90i,82o;  or  together,  ^2,374, 157.  If  taken  to 
dale,  not  less  than  2^  millions  sterling  has  been  the 
monetary  gain  of  wholesale  co-operation.  Can  you 

distressed  cry  of  the  middleman  against 
the  Wholesales  ? Or  can  you  wonder  at  their  anxiety 
to  .ceep  close  to  the  few  societies  who  still  believe  in 
the  n ? Then  the  practice  of  the  Wholesale  is  un- 
assailable  in  its  mode  of  dealing  with  its  members. 
Ev(  ry  week  a printed  price  list  is  sent  forth  to  each 
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society,  keeping  all  abreast  of  the  times.  Merchants 
who  have  price  lists  leave,  as  a rule,  the  prices  blank, 
so  that  they  may  fill  them  in  to  suit  circumstances, 
the  Wholesale,  on  the  other  hand,  fixing  prices  for 
large  and  small  societies  alike,  according  to  the  quan- 
tities they  purchase.  A weekly  statement  of  accounts 
is  also  issued,  which  is  a great  boon  to  secretaries  and 
bookkeepers.  I have  frequently  met  committees  who 
were  fast  friends  of  the  Wholesale,  because  of  the 
facilities  they  had  for  keeping  their  accounts  correctly, 
which  is  a matter  of  vital  importance  when  members 
of  committees  make  no  pretension  to  accountancy. 
Thus  the  societies  in  membership  have  every  confidence 
in  the  administration,  because  they  hold  the  power  of 
moulding  the  administration  to  their  own  will.  The 
directors  in  turn  labour  assiduously  to  retain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  shareholders.  Thus  each  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  spread  the  benefits  of  associated  effort  their 
circle  of  operations  ever  widening  and  extending,  each 

striving  to  hasten  the  time — 

When  man  to  man,  the  world  o’er, 

Shall  brithers  be  and  a’  that. 

The  monetary  gains  of  wholesale  co-operation,  although 
great,  sink  into  insignificance  compared  with  the  other 
advantages  and  benefits  which  it  confers  on  the  move- 
ment. It  grasps  with  one  hand  the  rich  and  powerful 
societies,  while  in  the  other  it  holds  the  poor  and 
humble;  all  sharing  the  benefits  of  combination  alike; 
its  democratic  government  to  which  all  may  aspire, 
and  in  the  election  of  which  all  have  a voice.  In  fact, 
the  two  Wholesales  present  to  us  (in  miniature  it  may 
be)  a capital  picture  of  what  we  have  been  yearning 
for  politically.  In  no  other  institution  in  this  country 
have  working  men  had  such  stupendous  interests  to 
administer,  and,  when  compared  with  many  other  large 
concerns  of  a similar  kind,  the  administration  reflects 
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g eat  credit  on  both  electors  and  elected.  I wKi  ao 
eater  into  the  various  and  much  debated  systems  of  pro 
d iction  in  co-operation,  but,  I maintain  that  the  supre 
rr  acy  of  co-operative  production  will  only  be  attained 
by  the  close  combination  of  retail  distributive  societies 
ir  the  first  place,  till  it  gets  a firm  footing  in  the 
cc'untry.  Thus  we  might  develop  the  work  methodi- 
C£  lly,  giving  help,  both  moral  and  pecuniary,  to  weak 
ai  d struggling  productive  centres.  If  we  are  to  fight 
or  , in  our  present  spasmodic  fashion,  victory  may  never 
ceme.  But  if  we  join  hands  for  the  purpose  of  making 
praduction  a success  on  some  great  national  system, 
wliere  clashing  interests  would  be  unheard  of,  where 
competition  would  be  unknown,  then,  I think,  even 
here  the  Wholesale  would  be  a necessity.  Our  co- 
operative aim  must  not  be  to  produce  or  distribute  for 
so;  did  gain  only,  but  it  should  be  to  work  together  in 
ah  ection  and  harmony,  so  that  we  may  be  all  morally 
an  i physically  enriched  and  purified.  These,  I believe, 
to  be  the  aims  of  our  movement,  and  although  at 
present  it  may  form  but  a small  and  insignificant  part 
of  :he  world's  work,  yet  in  the  full  conviction  that  the 
trrth  and  justice  with  which  it  is  enshrined,  shall  yet 
coinmend  it  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  before 
the  se  ideal  times  shall  come  much  has  to  be  done,  if 
we  work  in  sections  and  parties,  then  we  shall  only 
peipetuate  the  present  system  in  a modified  form, 
wh  ile  the  consummation  of  all  our  co-operative  hopes 
will  be  indefinitely  postponed.  But  if  we  unanimously 
res  )lve  to  conquer  and  supersede  the  present  systems 
of  production  and  distribution  ; if  we  are  true  to  our- 
selves and  trust  to  the  efficacy  of  unity,  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  sentiment,  then  all  will  believe  as  I do,  that 
W1  olesale  Co-operation  is  a Necessity. 
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